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Challenge to Young People 


I have been told in good faith that . . . college freshmen or sophomores 
... are not ready for the full-blown adult challenge to their intellectual 
and spiritual capacities. I cannot agree with this assertion. I think it 
is a confession, by inference, of mollycoddling, condescension, and a 
bankruptcy of faith. The young person of 18 or 19 or 20 not only is 
ready for a truly complex and rigorous experience; he deeply, though 
perhaps unconsciously, wants it. There is nothing wrong with our 
young people that some vigorous, realistic calls to adult behavior won’t 
rouse them to achievement beyond their own anticipation or the antic- 
ipations of older folk for them. § Students can be trusted more than 
we do trust them. They can be trusted to want to learn in every way 
that will increase and buttress their self-respect, their sense of com- 
petence, their self-identified goals. They can be trusted to grow in 
healthy ways, provided the atmosphere for healthy growth is made 
available to them. While most adolescents appear to be almost obsessed 
with the wish to. be like everyone else, this appearance is misleading. 
Most of them are deeply eager to escape teen-age patterns and to join 
the society of grown-ups as acceptably mature people. Any challenges 
realistically directed toward this end will, I am convinced, be accepted 
by young people both effectively and joyfully. § Bluntly, young stu- 
dents tend to learn, or try to learn, what they believe older people who 
hold significance for them expect and want them to learn. Therefore, 
we owe our students higher and better expectations than those with 
which we now ordinarily present them.—RocEr H. Garrison, in T he 
Adventure of Learning in College, just published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Child Placement Policy Is Questioned 





Korean Adoptions 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

There is a very important issue at stake 
in the controversy between Pearl Buck 
and the International Social Service, 
which objects to her criticism of their 
handling of Korean orphan placements 
(OuTLooK, Feb. 16). The issue affects 
more than the placement of Korean chil- 
dren; there are grave deficiencies in the 
procedures and attitudes of most of the 
adoption agencies operating within the 
United States, and they are, for the most 
part, unwilling to accept criticism. 

The salient fact is, as the article indi- 
cates, that while “ ‘several thousand re- 
quests’ for adoptions come to the Inter- 
national Social Service annually, the 
agency has placed only 225 Korean or- 
phans in the last three years.” If adoptable 
children are not finding homes, the agen- 
cies responsible for their placement are 
not functioning. This is the substance of 
Mrs. Buck’s criticism and it is hard to 
see how it can be answered. Between two 
procedures on adoption, both of which are 
capable of placing children in homes, 
there may be legitimate controversy; but 
when a procedure places almost no child- 
dren, this is so fundamental a failure that 
there is nothing to be said in its defense. 


Why is the future of the orphaned child 
who cannot find a home so completely ab- 
sent from the minds of Mrs. Buck’s 
critics? It is indeed “a grave moral re- 
sponsibility to decide the future of a 
child”; and if an agency decides to do 
nothing because it is inflexibly attached 
to certain procedures, then it decides that 
the child shall be reared without father 
or mother. In its present poverty, Korea 
has little or no means of caring for its 
homeless children. Only a truly enlight- 
ened government would permit its own 
youngest citizens to leave their country, 
something no nation likes to do, in order 
to give them real homes. To charge Ko- 
rea with being “all too eager to export 
its unwanted orphans” simply reveals the 
fundamental unreadiness of the general 
directors of ISS to carry out on a large 
scale the task for which his agency was 
established. To accuse of dealing in a 
“baby mail-order business” everyone who 
finds these conventional procedures ob- 
structive, as experience proves that they 
are, is worse than foolish; it is irrespon- 
sible. 


The viewpoint of the ISS is typical of 
the American adoption agencies. Like pro- 
fessional education and much of social 
service in general, they have become dog- 
matic and oversensitive. Critics of agen- 
cies are accused of moral defects, such 
as dealing in “gray-market” babies. That 
is a grave charge indeed. Yet the pro- 
cedures of modern adoption agencies are 
so clumsy, often so insensitive to human 
values, so arbitrary about their methods, 
that thousands of children who might be 
placed through sound procedures never 
come into the hands of agencies at all. It 
is estimated that scarcely fifty percent of 
illegitimate children born in the United 
States are adopted through accredited 
agencies. This is not wholly due to im- 
mora] doctors, ministers, and baby-mar- 
keteers, as commonly charged, but to the 
unbending mentality of the majority of 


adoption agencies. Their rolls are filled 
with names of parents eager for children; 
if half of the children adopted in this 
country are never handled by an agency, 
it is time the agencies took a long and 
critical look at themselves. 

A word needs to be said about the most 
tragic orphan of all: the child of mixed 
racial stock. The children of American 
soldiers of both races are to be found 
in every country where Americans have 
fought. Yet these children are almost 
wholly unacceptable in their homelands; 
racism is not just an American phe- 
nomenon. Have not Americans a par- 
ticular responsibility in this matter? Yet 
it is just these children that the conven- 
tional adoption agency will not touch. The 
publicity given to families that have 
adopted the so-called “unadoptables”— 
and they are truly named—proves how 
exceptional this is. There cannot be any 
wholesale resettlement of oriental or- 
phans, of either unmixed oriental back- 
ground or American-oriental blood, until 
the conventional mentality of the adop- 
tion agencies, both in America and the 
International Social Service, undergoes 
considerable change. Has not the church 
some responsibility here? 

Etwyn A. SMITH. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ministers & “Doctors” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

It was with a great deal of interest 
that I read in the February 16th issue of 
THE OUTLOOK the articles regarding hon- 
orary doctorate degrees. I agree with 
your editorial condemning the practice of 
some ministers seeking the D.D. degree 
from accredited schools as well as others. 
I also deplore the practice of some schools 
awarding these degrees with questionable 
motives. 

Having said this, however, I must say 
that I feel there is a place for the D.D. 
degree, and any minister receiving such 
an honor from one of our outstanding 
schools has a right to be proud. 

Very frankly, I am puzzled at one point 
concerning degrees for Presbyterian min- 
isters, and would like someone to supply 
the answers to this one for me. Mr. 
Copperud, in his article stated, “Let the 
Ph.D.s have their ‘Drs.’ After all, they 
worked seven or eight year for them, and 
the title goes naturally... .’ How does he 


reconcile this with the fact that the or-’ 


dained Presbyterian minister must also 
have a minimum of seven years of formal 
education and remain a “Bachelor” so to 
speak. 

Had I not entered seminary on my 
completion of college, and continued in 
a university for three years in my major 
field, I too would now be the proud pos- 
sessor of a Ph.D. degree. As it is, I am 
the proud possessor of the B.D. degree, 
with the same seven years of work. 

Adding to the confusion is this. A col- 
lege graduate going into [the church’s] 
service can and does upon completion 
of two years study at our Assembly’s 
Training Schoo) earn a Masters Degree. 
Why is it that in this case one may earn 
a Masters Degree in six years, and in the 
case of the minister, he earns another 
Bachelor degree in seven years? I’m not 


referring to ordination requirements, but 
the matter of degrees. 

Maybe your “tongue-in-cheek” proposal 
of a few years back isn’t a bad idea. At 
least it would get the minister in line 
with other professions as we strive to do 
in regard to income. For does not the 
ordained Presbyterian minister spend al- 
most, if not as many years in school as 
the medical doctor or the Ph.D.? He cer- 
tainly spends more years in training than 
do those earning a Master’s degree from 
A.T.S. How about it? 

Avucust ScHMITT, Jr. 
Columbia, Miss. 


NOTE—Although our recent discussion 
did not deal with the issue, we have 
pointed earlier to the difficulty of har. 
monizing a desire for status and eleva- 
tion above one’s fellows with the tenor 
and admonitions of the New Testament. 
—Editors. 





To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your splendid coverage of the religious 
news continues to bring us reliable in- 
formation and enjoyment. 

Your recent editorial in the February 
16 issue on “The ‘Doctor’ Business” has 
raised a question which I hope you will 
be kind enough to answer. 

A newly organized “.----- Theological 
Catiege ¢f ..~.<.. ” has recently been cor- 
responding with several of our ministers 
to create an interest in graduate study 
leading to a variety of possible doctors’ 
degrees. Is this the diploma mill type 
of institution, or the institution to which 
your editorial referred? 

We have had no little trouble in our 
presbytery over graduate-study. .. . The 
“Doctor” mill holds an equally unbene- 
ficial promise for those duped by it.... 

MINISTER. 


NOTE—About one of these “colleges” 
in question, a state education official 
writes: “I am told that the operator of 
this business has an office in his home and 
that this is the extent of the ‘college.’” 
About another that has been circularizing 
ministers recently, a state education offi- 
cial writes that the people connected with 
the school tell him that they have a “site 
in mind” but at the time of the awarding 
of some publicized degrees, the official 
said, “apparently the institution is not yet 
in actual operation”—that is, beyond the 
awarding of degrees.—Editors. 


On Homosexuality 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In your issue of Feb. 9, the “Brother of 
a Homosexual” says: “Homosexuality is 
not a moral weakness any more than is 
the the possession of brown hair or blue 
eyes,” and says it is perfectly regular 
“if both persons consent.” This seems to 
me to be the most amazing statement I 
ever read in a Christian periodical, with- 
out it being either burned in the fire, 
or challenged. 

In Leviticus 20:13, we read; “If a man 
also lieth with mankind, as he lieth with 
a woman, both of them have committed 
an abomination: they shall surely be put 
to death; their blood shall be upon them.” 
Lev. 18:22-25. Roman 1:27; 1 Cor. 6:9,10; 
1 Tim. 1:9,10, are to the same effect. 

If this horrible type of impurity is 4s 
common as the “Brother of the Homo 
sexual” implies, it is high time that God's 
utter condemnation of it be widely pub 
lished. 

J. CAMPBELL WHITE. 
Monroe, Ohio. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











MorE THAN 7,000 lay men and women 
in Chicago have been commissioned at 
a huge rally to seek ‘“‘a million new souls 
for Christ” in a door-to-door campaign 
throughout metropolitan Chicago during 
the next decade. . . . ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANS for a $250,000 Protestant chapel 
to be built at New York’s International 
Airport have been announced by the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. . . . ARKANSAS must accept racial 
integration or do away with public 
schools altogether, according to an edi- 
torial in the Arkansas Baptist, the pub- 
lication of the State Baptist Convention. 
The editorial says, ‘“There simply is no 
way for a system of private schools to 
replace the public system. Let us not 
waste time trying to assess the blame for 
the deplorable condition that prevails, 
but let us not willingly sacrifice the lives 
and careers of many of our fine children 
and further cripple Arkansas and the 
South.”’. PROTESTANT MISSIONARY 
activity in South America can be made 
increasingly effective if it gives attention 
to the social needs of the people, accord- 
ng to Stewart Herman, an official of the 
Lutheran World Federation. . . . ROBERT 
Tosras of the Christian Theological Sem- 
inary, told the Indiana Pastor’s Confer- 
ence that it is questionable whether there 
is “an adequate theological base”’ for the 
merging of Protestant denominations into 
a larger church. He said that while de- 
nominations have shown an increasing 
tendency to cooperate, they have not se- 
tiously studied the theological differences 
which divide them. . . . DISTRIBUTION OF 
United States surplus food through 
church agencies is raising questions of 
church-state separation that may point 
toward “complications,” according to C. 
E. Carlson, executive of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs in Washing- 
ton. He said there is no over-all survey 
to determine to what extent church agen- 
cies are using these surplus commodities 
for their own advantage in the further- 
ance of their sectarian aims. The largest 
amount of U. S. donations abroad, he 
said, have gone, not to war-torn Korea, 
but to Italy. . . . PosrmasTER-GENERAL 
Arthur E. Summerfield has declared 
bingo or similar games of chance are 
barred by anti-lottery laws from the U.S. 
mails whether or not conducted for reli- 
gious and charitable groups, and whether 
or not legalized by state laws. . . . TEN- 
NESSEE MINISTERS will seek revision in 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 





NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; WCC, to the 
World Council of Churches. 


MARCH, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Amos. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Take My Life, 
and Let it Be, Hymnbook 310. 

March: Evangelism (U. S.). 

Mar. 8, One Great Hour of Sharing, NCC. 

Mar. 8-14, Girl Scout Week. 

Mar. 10, Denominational executives’ ad- 
visory committee on church-related 
health, and welfare services, New York, 
NCC. 

Mar. 11, United Christian Youth Move- 
ment (UCYM) visit to the White House. 

Mar. 13-15, National Council, U. P. USA 
Men, Chicago. 

Mar. 20, Annual meeting, Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, NCC, 
New York. 

Mar. 22, Palm Sunday; 22-28, Camp Fire 
Girls Week (49th anniversary). 

Mar. 27, Good Friday. 

Mar. 29, Easter; Special offering for world 
need and suffering (U.S.). 

Mar. 29-May 17, Easter to Pentecost ob- 
servance, NCC. 


APRIL, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), 1 Corin- 
thians. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain, Hymnbook 
205. 

Apr. 1-30, Christian Higher Education 
(U.S.). 

Apr. 1-3, Associated Church Press, New 
York. 

Apr. 1-3, Far Eastern Conference, NCC, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Apr. 5-17, 4th Protestant Church Leader- 
ship Laboratory (NCC), Green Lake, 
Wis. 

Apr. 9-10, National Religious Publicity 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 12, National Christian College Day, 
NCC. 

Apr. 19, Call to Prayer for the General 
Assembly (U.S.). 

Apr. 19-26, Church Paper Week (U. S.). 
Apr. 22-24, U. S. Conf., World Council of 
Churches, WCC, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Apr. 23-27, General Assembly (U. S.), 

Druid Hills church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Apr. 26, Seminary-Assembly’s Training 

School Day (U. S.). 





the 1961 Legislature of a new law which 
prohibits them from revealing confi- 
dences in court, according to one spokes- 
man. The recently-enacted measure pro- 
vides that no minister, priest, rabbi or 
rector shall be “required or allowed” to 
testify in the state courts about informa- 
tion received in confidence. Ministers say 
this takes away the right of a minister 
to testify. 


Design Is Modern 


Church Construction 
To Set High Record 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Spurred by an 
expanding and mobile population, Port- 
estant church construction will strike new 
highs for years to come, speakers at the 
19th annual National Conference on 
Church Architecture agreed here. 

Scott Ritenour of New York, director 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Church Building, said 
that at least 5,000 new churches will be 
needed annually to meet the requirements 
of Protestantism. 

Harold E. Wagoner of Philadelphia, 
out-going president of the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America, predicted that 
an average of 6,000 Protestant churches 
will be erected each year for the next 
decade. 

Members of the conference expressed 
the consensus that 98 per cent of the new 
structures will be of modern design. They 
said churches are being emphasized as 
seven-day-a-week activity centers in con- 
trast to old-time meeting halls for wor- 
ship on Sunday. 

Robert W. Spike of New York City 
said that a liturgical revival is “hap- 
pily” soft-pedaling “blonde closses pro- 
truding from shimmering chartreuse 
hangings” and “sheer glass turning the 
pulpit into a fishbowl.” 

The three-day conference was attended 
by more than 1,000 architects, church 
building experts, clergymen and laymen 
involved in expansion projects. It was 
sponsored jointly by the NCC Depart- 
ment of Church Building and the Church 
Architectural Guild. 

Edward S. Frey, chairman of the coun- 
cil’s department, told the delegates that 
the starting point of building the Chris- 
tian community is not finance or design 
but “what we really believe about God 
and man meeting in Christ.” He said: 

“Only the congregation that knows what 
it believes will be able to furnish the archi- 
tect with the kind of data that will enable 
him to design creatively for the Christian 
community. The primary task in church 
and church-related building is to see that 
what we believe gets said in what we 
build.” 

“Because one of the objects of new 
church architecture is to attract visitors 
who may eventually become worshipers, 
even the most conservative denominations 
are going in for progressive design. The 
more orthodox the theology, the more 


startling the architecture seems to be the 
rule of thumb.” 


More than 150 designs of churches 








U. S. Christian Education 


CURRICULUM STUDY MAKES ADVANCE 


The Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Christian Education recently acted 

upon this “report of the findings and a declaration of intentions .. . 

concerning curriculum improvement,” calling for significant advances 
in its program. 


In 1955 the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation launched a special Curriculum 
Improvement Program. In this effort the 
Board set out to make careful studies of 
all matters related to the communication 
of the Christian faith through the educa- 
tional work of the church in order to 
make certain that the organized educa- 
tional programs and the literature recom- 
mended by the Board for use in the cur- 
riculum would continue to be the best 
which the Board could be recommending 
to the churches. It was believed that the 
number of new developments and in- 
sights currently available in various of 
the areas which constitute the founda- 
tion disciplines for Christian education 
justified a major effort at this time to 
re-examine and, if appropriate, to recon- 
struct the philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion upon which the educational work 
of the Presbyterian Church is carried 
forward. 


Non-Staff Study 

The initial phase in this special Cur- 
riculum Improvement Program was one 
during which the Board provided for the 
work of a special non-staff study com- 
mittee. This committee was requested to 
make a careful study of the communica- 
tion of the Christian faith through the 
educational work of the church in terms 
of what it would consider to be basic 
presuppositions and guiding principles. 
The committee was asked to engage in its 
work without regard to organized educa- 
tional programs or literature already be- 
ing recommended by the Board, since the 
Board was hoping to establish first a 
basis upon which in later phases it could 
then provide for curriculum improve- 
ment as might seem desirable. This spe- 
cial study committee, therefore, worked 
at its assignment and reported its con- 
clusions to the Board in October 1957 in 
the form of a paper entitled, Toward a 
Curriculum for the Covenant Community. 

Upon receipt of this paper the Board 
then began to provide for the next phase 
in its special Curriculum Improvement 








were submitted in the guild’s annual con- 
test. They were described by Arland 
Dirlam, Boston architect and chairman 
of the awards committee, as expressing 
“the period in which we live and an 
awareness of the dawn of tomorrow.” 

“Their form and pattern display a 
sense of dignity and reverence—sincerity 
of design that has always characterized 
good church architecture,” he declared. 
“They look like a church, not a church 
grandpa may remember but a church his 
grandson enjoys attending.” 


4 


Program by providing simultaneously 
for a church-wide study of the special 
committee’s report and for a special re- 
search program. The special study com- 
mittee’s report was reproduced for use 
in both of these, along with several 
additional papers, under the title, Chris- 
tian Education Within the Covenant 
Community—the Church. And the paper 
was immediately offered by the Board 
to other General Assembly Boards and 
Agencies and to educational institutions 
of the church for whatever use they also 
might choose to make of it. 

The church-wide study effort as a part 
of the second phase in the Curriculum 
Improvement Program seemed desirable 
in that the special study committee’s re- 
port was a kind which dealt with far 
more than the educational work of the 
Board of Christian Education; and it 
was believed that the report and other 
materials based upon it would be imme- 
diately useful to the churches in making 
improvement in their own educational 
work. The church-wide study effort 
seemed desirable, also, in that the Board 
could hope that through it the Board 
might be studying with the churches 
and hearing from the churches of the 
results of their studies. 


Implications Reviewed 

The special research program as a part 
of the second phase in the Curriculum 
Improvement Program is the provision 
which the Board has made to carry the 
work of the special study committee for- 
ward toward the further reconstruction of 
the philosophy of Christian education up- 
on which the educational work of the Pres- 
byterian Church rests, and to learn what 
the implication of this would be for the 
organized educational programs and the 
literature which the Board recommends. 
In this program provision was made for 
studies of the paper, Christian Educa- 
tion Within the Covenant Community— 
the Church, by special groups seeking to 
identify implications for special com- 
mittees which could undertake the task 
of working out a curriculum design based 
upon the special study committee’s re- 
port, for special committees which could 
undertake the development of literature 
for curriculum use based upon this 
design, and for the experimental use of 
this literature in selected churches. 

The church-wide study effort and the 
special research program have been car- 
ried forward now for slightly more than 
a year. Neither has been adequately 
completed, and so it is thought that both 
should be continued. 





New Curriculum Program 
Approved by C. E. Board 


Unanimous approval has been voted 
by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Christian Education of plans looking 
towards the production of the new 
curriculum for the church-at-large. 

Since 1955 the Board has sponsored 
studies dealing with curriculum im- 
provement, with individuals and 
groups from many sections of the 
church participating in the study. 

Following the recent approval of the 
program, steps are now being taken to 
secure writers and to begin to work on 
experimental curriculum units. Five 
churches of different sizes will be en- 
listed to cooperate in testing these 
units. 

The Board also authorized employ- 
ment of eight additional staff members 
to plan the content and production de- 
tails for the new curriculum and re- 
lated materials. The Atlanta General 
Assembly will be asked to approve a 
budget of $975,000 for 1960 for this 
board, compared with $839,985, which 
is this year’s budget. 





At this time, however, it has seemed 
appropriate to the Board to offer some 
report of its findings and to make some 
declaration of its intentions in order to 
offer a sense of direction to the church 
and to its own staff. 

The Board has concluded that the 
paper, Toward a Curriculum for the 
Covenant Community, sets forth basic 
presuppositions and guiding principles 
upon which the educational work of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., should rest. 
Studies made throughout the church, in 
addition to the Board’s own studies, seem 
to warrant this conclusion. 


Staff Enlargement 

The Board has concluded, therefore, 
that it is justified in providing for a 
further continuation of the church-wide 
study efforts and for increasing the size 
of its staff in order to carry the special 
research program forward more rapidly. 
In so doing the Board is still working 
toward a reconstruction of the philosophy 
of Christian education upon which the 
educational work of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is to be based, and is 
expressing its purpose to provide for 
whatever changes the reconstructed phi- 
losophy might require in the organized 
educational programs and the literature 
recommended by the Board. 

As soon as the work now being done 
as a part of the special research program 
can reach a satisfactory stage of develop- 
ment, the Board will then expect to pro- 
vidé for a third phase in the Curriculum 
Improvement Program during which im- 
provements in the organized educational 
programs and the literature recommended 
by the Board, as called for by the recon- 
structed philosophy, will be made. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The Communication of Christian Attitudes 


PARADOX of our world today is 

that radio, television, movies and 
other arts of mass communication have 
been perfected, but our efforts to com- 
municate spiritually have largely failed. 
There is not just one Iron Curtain, that 
between the Communist peoples and the 
free nations. There are many Iron Cur- 
tains. 

In the South today, there is little true 
communication between Negroes and 
whites, or between those citizens who 
honestly see in segregation a vital neces- 
sity for both races and those of us who 
long to see realized, even where it is 
hardest, a democracy of genuine brother- 
hood and mutual respect. In our country 
as a whole, there is still an Iron Curtain 
between management and labor; between 
the teachers in the city schools and the 
lawless youth who, in some areas at least, 
throng their classrooms and commit vio- 
lence on the sidewalks; between the safety 
authorities and the reckless drivers who 
have caused more deaths on the highways 
than the toll of American lives in two 
world wars; between law-makers com- 
mitted to increasingly powerful atomic 
weapons as the only security and those 
who believe, like Arnold Toynbee, that 
only through sacrifice of our pride in 
our own strength and rightness can we 
promote a real understanding among the 
estranged nations. 

The church today faces her own fail- 
ure in this regard. She has the gospel 
of reconciliation, yet the peoples of the 
world go unreconciled. The psychologist, 
E. L. Thorndike, showed some years ago 
that poverty and crime often run highest 
in the very cities where there are the 
most churches, prompting him to ask 
whether the church is not a respectable 
club for the perpetuation of comfortable 
beliefs. Most church members own cars 
and television sets, yet give only a tiny 
fraction of their annual cost to send the 
gospel to those who have not heard it. 

There are four great insights into the 
nature of communication which are un- 
der discussion today and from which the 
church has much to learn. These we may 
call: (1) the social science approach; 
(2) the rational approach; (3) the ex- 
istential approach; and (4) the com- 
munity approach. These, we shall see, 
are complementary rather than rival in- 
sights. 


l. Social Science 


Our social scientists are agreed that 
the barriers to communication must first 
be understood and then penetrated or 
transcended. Often these barriers are so 
subtle that we are not aware of them. 
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By D. MAURICE ALLAN 


Let us take the barrier of class preju- 
dice which is a form of group defensive- 
ness. If we belong to some self-con- 
scious class or group such as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a labor union, the 
D.A.R., a university professors’ associa- 
tion or the Defenders of State Sovereign- 
ty, it is extremely difficult for us not to 
vibrate sympathetically to the watch- 
words of our order and to shut our ears 
unconsciously to the voices of other 
groups with equally defensible points of 
view. If, on the other hand, we belong 
to some minority group who live on “the 
wrong side of the track” or who hold 
unacceptable views on the race question 
or other controversial issues, we may 
even lose hope of being able to com- 
municate because of anxiety or fear of 
reprisals. The effect of these estranging 
forces, social psychologists tell us, is that 
what began as mere differences of cus- 
tom, appearance and viewpoint freeze 
into barriers of prejudice and spiritual 
isolation. One has only to traverse the 
fashionable suburbs of any city and then 
walk through the slums to realize what 
different worlds human beings live in 
despite their being “neighbors.” 

We are so apt to think of these es- 
tranged groups as formidable masses of 
people that we may not realize that so 
small a group as the family can be 
divided by similar barriers. Not long 
ago, a boy of seventeen visited one of 
our Guidance Centers. He had a high 
1.Q., a strong bent for scientific research 
and a frank and engaging personality. 
The tests, however, disclosed some deep 
personality disturbance. When the coun- 
selor probed this, the boy freely admitted 
that some time ago he had said unforgiv- 
able things to his parents when aroused 
by their nagging accusations. Since that 
time there had prevailed in the home 
either an icy silence or a war of nerves. 
It was plain to see that a barrier of 
wounded pride held this family apart. 
Yet all are active church members. Per- 
haps the real trouble is that this father 
and mother see themselves as members 
of that harassed, ill-used and terribly 
responsible class—the American parent. 
They perceive their son as both a de- 
pendent child and as a wayward adoles- 
cent. He in turn perceives his parents, 
not as warm human beings and comrades 
in life’s struggle, but as stern judges and 
overlords. The counselor asked this boy 
if he would be willing to go more than 
half way, to “go the second mile” in 
bridging the gulf. He shook his head 
doubtfully. Yet the counselor saw a 
gleam in the boy’s eye that gave him 
hope. Surely this boy and his parents 
need to see each other, not as members 
of opposing factions, but as mutually 


related human beings, even as ‘“‘members 
of Christ’s body.” They need to learn 
to discuss things freely and with gener- 
ous allowance for those differences in 
viewpoint that are inevitable. It is only 
as parents grow to maturity in this way 
that they can really help their children 
to grow too. 


Three Suggestions 


It is not otherwise with the larger 
barriers to understanding that are the 
curse of our society and that threaten the 
survival of the family of nations. On 
the subject of these barriers, our social 
scientists seem to have three simple but 
very fundamental things to say to us. 
The first is that closer acquaintance with 
those on the other side of the fence is 
necessary. The second is that to remove 
barriers we must discover common in- 
terests and share in common activities 
with those estranged from us. The third 
is that when high and difficult goals 
are to be communicated, one step at a 
time is often the best procedure. 

In the case of the church, this means 
that we must go where the people are who 
are as yet unreached. In the past two 
decades, we have done this with some 
success in our great centers of learning. 
Many of our university professors and 
topflight scientists have regarded them- 
selves as too enlightened and the church 
as too superstitious or reactionary to have 
much in common. This feeling is still 
there but happily it is declining. The 
vitality of the Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship is an evidence of this. The church 
has also begun a comparable movement 
among our industrial workers, migrant 
workers and small tenant farmers. One 
class of people that the church has hardly 
begun to reach is our novelists, play- 
wrights and other creative intellectuals. 
One thinks of D. H. Lawrence, John 
Galsworthy, John Dos Passos, Sinclair 
Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, James Coz- 
zens, Aldous Huxley, Erskine Caldwell 
and William Faulkner. A close scrutiny 
of their writings reveals that they have 
received a distorted and oftentimes ob- 
solete view of the gospel. 

Day and night such men of genius 
are busy communicating with consum- 
mate skill and artistry the sins and 
frailties of our mortal frame, but not the 
redemptive forces that come down into 
human life, of which they seemingly 
know little. Yet Tolstoy, Turgenev and 
Dostoievsky who did not hesitate to por- 
tray life in its darkest colors and to 
probe it to its depths, nevertheless did in 
their novels point unmistakably to the 
transforming power of a Divine Love; 
and Balzac, despite his own moral way- 
wardness, did write two novels of spirit- 
ual apprehension, one about a Christian 
doctor ministering selflessly to poor coun- 
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try people and one about a God-fearing 
lawyer in cynical Paris who took the 
cases of the indigent and desperate with- 
out hope of reward. Who communicated 
a religious insight to these four men of 
genius? In each case, some one close to 
them, a friend or a member of the fam- 
ily, touched their lives for good. 


Sharing Is Essential 


Going where the estranged are and 
making contact with them is not enough. 
Sharing their life is also necessary. Pro- 
fessor Gordon Allport, a foremost au- 
thority in this field, tells us that when 
school children were given facts about 
racial minorities they did not lose their 
prejudice. But when they engaged in 
useful and interesting projects side by 
side with youngsters of alien ancestry or 
darker skin, their hostility melted away. 
Many of us can verify this personally. 
A few months after the race riots in 
Tuscaloosa, it was my privilige to sit 
down in the same city with a group of 
white and Negro teachers on the staff 
of Stillman College. In this fellowship 
of Christian concern and alert minds, 
one was made to feel that the barrier of 
race no longer needed to be transcended 
for it had become non-existent. It is the 
distinctive function of the church in this 
troubled area, not to serve as a pressure 
group or center of agitation, but as a 
gracious medium through which spiritual 
communciation between the races can 
take place. Where else can it better take 
place? 

When obstacles to mutual understand- 
ing still persist, an almost unfailing sol- 
vent is free discussion in which objec- 
tions and grievances can be fully aired. 
During World War II, the American 
Red Cross tried to educate housewives 
in the use of cheaper but more nutritious 
cuts of meat and in giving more milk 
and orange juice to children. It was 
found that lectures by nutrition experts, 
however attractive, had little effect. But 
when the housewives, in groups of twen- 
ty-five, discussed the proposals frankly, 
heard every possible objection and then 
made a group decision, the results were 
astonishing. In harmony with this, it is 
now agreed by psychologists that healthy 
communication is almost always a two- 
way process and that horizontal commu- 
nication, where all are on the same level, 
is more powerful than vertical commu- 
nication in which the higher-ups pass the 
word on down, as it is done in the Army, 
and, alas, in some political and ecclesias- 
tical organizations. This idea of horizon- 
tal communication has as its parallel the 
ancient Christian truth that at the foot 
of the Cross all men are equal and that 
only thus can God speak to them. 


ll. Appeal to Reason 


Second, there is the appeal to reason. 
Communication, to be effective, must 
make sense. It must address itself to 
man’s deepest need—the need for mean- 
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ingfulness. What is communicated must 
be coherent with itself and with life. In 
contrast to this the very specialization 
of modern existence has seriously com- 
partmentalized our thinking. It is diffi- 
cult for the economical housewife, her 
mind on the dollar-and-cents values of 
her groceries, to think of the neighbor- 
hood grocer’s children. The car sales- 
man dare not think that motors are now 
too powerful or that his customers will 
lie awake nights when the heavy install- 
ments fall due. The chemist must exer- 
cise his highest skill regardless of wheth- 
er he is producing a deadly explosive or 
the finest of healing drugs. 

But true religion, in spite of its spe- 
cialized vocabulary, is committed to 
something quite different. Its task is to 
render the whole of life meaningful, to 
fit man into his conscious place under 
God’s Providence in a well-ordered uni- 
verse. Nothing could be a greater travesty 
than that the church should mystify men 
and leave them stumbling in the half- 
darkness. 

Reason, rightly exercised, can help 
religion in three ways. First, it can im- 
part consistency and comprehensiveness 
to the message. One of the most success- 
ful Christian communicators of the past 
generation was William Temple who in 
his youth matched wits with trained 
philosophers like Bertrand Russell and 
in his maturity became one of the chief 
statesman of the Ecumenical Movement. 
He was one of the first to say that the 
things which Christians hold in common 
are more important than the differences 
that hold them apart. By his reconciling 
genius and forward-looking vision he is 
also credited with having revitalized the 
Church of England at a time when pa- 
ganism was rife in Britain and the sanc- 
tuaries were all but empty. Finally in 
his famous Gifford Lectures, entitled 
Nature, Man and God, this gifted Eng- 
lishman gave to the world one of the 
clearest and most powerful statements of 
Christian faith in harmonious relation to 
philosophy, science, art, literature and 
man’s historical] existence. 


Relevance and Clarity 

Secondly, reason can impart relevance 
and clarity to the gospel. During my stu- 
dent days at Harvard, by far the most 
successful communicator to students and 
faculty alike was Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, then in his prime. He filled 
every seat in Appleton Chapel and held 
his youthful audience spellbound. I 
could well believe the story of his going 
to Princeton as a young man to preach to 
the students and seeing to his consterna- 
tion a veritable sea of Sunday newspapers 
spread wide. But before the sermon was 
over, every newspaper had disappeared 
and every yawn was stifled. 

I asked myself what was the secret of 
Fosdick’s success as a communicator both 
through his preaching and through his 
pen, for three of his books, The Man- 


hood of the Master, The Meaning of 
Prayer and The Meaning of Faith exert- 
ed a profound influence on the student 
mind where his voice did not carry. He 
was a vigorous, crisp and incisive speak- 
er. He wasted no words. His voice rang 
with strong conviction and his finely- 
chiselled sentences threw down one chal- 
lenge after another to nobler living, to 
more intelligent faith and to clearer 
thinking about basic realities. So posi- 
tive was his Christian message that even 
students reared in evangelical churches 
were unable to detect his alleged unor- 
thodoxy. So relevant was his message 
that he seemed to be speaking to me, to 
my sins and perplexities. Fosdick was 
manifestly a communicative genius of 
the first order. It seems fair to say that 
his success as a communicator lay in his 
passionate desire to communicate the 
truths of the gospel with the utmost 
clarity, his extraordinary sensitivity to 
human need and his decision to present 
the eternal message of the Bible in strict- 
est relevancy to 20th century life and 
thought. 


Truth from Error 


Finally, reason is the indispensable 
instrument by which to sift out the true 
from the false. The great heritage of 
religious thought that has come down 
to us through the ages is, alas, often a 
muddied stream. The crystal water of 
the river of life is polluted by theological 
and mythical effluvia that hinder its ef- 
ficacy. In a penetrating little book, called 
La Prédestination, Pierre Maury has 
shown how confusing elements of Greek 
fatalism must be stripped away from this 
essentially great and glorious doctrine of 
the sovereignty of God’s love. But it is 
not only the essential core of Scriptural 
truth that must be preserved from error. 
It is the total Christian world view in 
so far as it claims to present the truth 
about God, man and the universe. 

In our time the movement known as 
logical positivism, though at first wholly 
inimical to the faith of the church, is 
now seen as rendering a real service in 
this task of sifting truth from error. It 
has taught that every concept must be, 
directly or indirectly, verifiable in hu- 
man experience if it is to be valid. In 
an age of powerfully competing ideolo- 
gies, there is no place for theological 
vagueness in the pulpit or in the church 
school. Logical positivism has also re- 
minded us that there are levels of dis- 
course and that interpretation is an art 
of vast importance if high level truth is 
to be conveyed to ordinary listeners. Es- 
sentially this calls for a method of cor- 
relation. Recently I heard an able biolo- 
gist address an audience of students and 
teachers on the effects of atomic radiation 
on heredity. Very patiently he began to 
liken the chromosome structure to a lad- 
der with rungs composed of organic 
molecules that serve as building blocks. 
He then explained how atomic radiations 
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knock out some of these building blocks 
or twist the ladder so that the chromo- 
some structure thus damaged will trans- 
mit disease rather than healthy tissue. 
The rapt interest of the listeners that 
succeeded frowns of perplexity showed 
that this was a successful act of com- 
munication. 

Central in our Christian faith is the 
truth enshrined in parables. The su- 
preme importance of this is not merely 
that they are easy to grasp and remember 
but that they convey far better than ab- 
stractions the truths upon which Chris- 
tian attitudes rest. Have we made as 
much use of this method as the One who 
taught on Galileé’s shores and spoke as 
never man spoke? 


lll. Existentialism 


The third great insight is that of the 
Christian existentialists. Kierkegaard 
burned himself out telling the world that 
we cannot communicate any important 
truth to others until we apprehend it 
inwardly and passionately ourselves and 
until we have made a decision about it. 
“Dispassionate communication,” he said, 
“is like speaking to a passerby on the 
street without stopping him.” On the 
other hand, true communication is not 
like shouting at the top of one’s voice 
in the hope of compelling your hearers 
to believe. For this is merely an art of 
manipulation and cannot lead to an in- 
ward personal decision. Nor can the 
communicator hope to convince men by 
standing on some lofty pedestal or high 
pulpit even if he is fervently saying: 
“Thus saith the Lord.” He must rather 
start by finding people where they are, 
by entering into the depths of human 
experience with them, whether of joy, 
sorrow or despair, and then pointing 
them to the way in which their pilgrim- 
age must lie, if they are to find the truth 
and act upon it. “To communicate the 
truth,” said this great Danish thinker, 
“you must be the truth.” Karl Jaspers 
has likewise said that man’s very being 
lies in a growing ability to communicate 
and this requires, not dogmatic certainty, 
but what he calls “courageous modesty.” 
Gabriel Marcel, the profoundly original 
French existentialist, puts it this way: 
“To make myself more open to the light, 
more liable to be penetrated by it . . 
is making myself progressively more 
capable of giving out this radiance in 
return . . . the widening radiance of the 
Incarnation.” 


The truth in existentialism that is 
worth emphasizing here is that we com- 
municate with our whole personality. 
The best pastor I have ever known is 
one who faithfully communicates the 
Word of God to his people not only 
through his Sunday sermons but through 
his warm friendship to young and old. 
through the sincerity and graciousness 
of his Christian character and through 
his readiness to comfort with his pres- 
ence and prayers in ways long remem- 
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bered by those in distress or sorrow. 


Non-Verbal Communication 


A striking implication of this is that 
the greater part of our communication 
is non-verbal. You and I learned the 
meaning of love not so much from our 
mother’s words of tender endearment as 
from her loving care and daily sacrifices. 
Fortunate were we if we learned our 
Christian faith, not from the admoni- 
tions of our parents, but from the spon- 
taneous overflow of their rich inner spirit 
into a thousand nameless acts, tones and 
gestures. 

This explains why simple people are 
often able to communicate so much. My 
mother used to tell me that when her first 
born child lay dying in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, she received great comfort 
from the uneducated Kaffir houseboy 
whose name was Jim. In the morning 
he looked into the sick room and said: 
“Missis, how’s the pickaninny?” My 
mother could only shake her head. Then 
she heard him say: “‘Missis!” She look- 
ed towards him. His face was inexpres- 
sibly sad, but he was pointing upwards. 
This, said my mother, was more eloquent 
than many sermons. 

The great as well as the humble com- 
municate in this way. You will recall that 
Beethoven was unable to find words to 
comfort his friend, Madame Ertmann, 
when she lost her last child. But he sat 
down at the piano in her presence and 
played steadily for an hour. She said 
afterwards, “His music told me every- 
thing I needed to know and brought con- 
solation.” The philosopher Immanuel 
Kant was the son of a poor and honest 
saddlemaker. His father suffered from 
a great dispute that broke out among the 
harness-makers and saddlers. Later Kant 
wrote: 

“This quarrel was treated by my par- 
ents, even in family conversation, with 
such forbearance and love towards their 
opponents and with so much trust in Prov- 
idence, that the memory of it, although 
I was then but a boy, has never left me. 


This example of integrity through suf- 
fering put its stamp upon Kant’s lofty 
system of ethical idealism whose influ- 
ence has been so profound. 


The Great Communicators 


Is not this true of the great communi- 
cators of history? The man who com- 
municated to us most vividly the essence 
of Greek wisdom was not Plato, with his 
matchless dialogues, but the man who 
inspired these dialogues, Socrates, con- 
demned to death after false accusation, 
refusing to escape from prison and on 
the day of his execution, calmly and 
cheerfully discoursing with his followers 
about the soul’s immortality. The man 
who symbolized for us the religious ex- 
altation of the Middle Ages was not St. 
Thomas Aquinas with his amazingly 
logical system of Christian thought, but 
St. Francis of Assisi, caring for the poor 


and down-trodden and meditating upon 
the wounds of the Savior until, it is said, 
blood flowed from his own hands. 

The two men who have most vividly 
communicated to mankind, not only the 
woes and burdens of Africa, but her right- 
ful heritage of hope among the peoples 
of mankind, are David Livingstone 
who died on his knees in Chitambo’s vil- 
lage in April, 1873, after painfully open- 
ing up the dark continent to exploration 
and awakening public indignation to the 
still lingering horror of the slave trade; 
and Albert Schweitzer, from his rough 
hospital in Lambarene, having laid down 
his gifts of genius, ministering to the 
endless sores and fevers of dark-skinned 
men, in the spirit of the Christ whom he 
had never fully discovered in his learned 
volume, The Quest for the Historical 
Jesus. 


IV. Community 


But this is not the last word. The 
successful communicator is never alone. 
He is always the representative and wit- 
ness, not only of a present, ongoing com- 
munity, but of a great historic commu- 
nity. Every political right which we hold 
dear and every scientific advance that 
transforms our households and our civili- 
zation come to us from an innumerable 
company of truth-seekers and of men and 
women who were willing to live and, if 
need be to die, for freedom and for truth. 


A young man from our town, just 
twenty years old, came home on leave 
recently after graduating from an Army 
Information school. He is just a private 
soldier. But he was visibly elated and 
stirred because he had been given a sense 
of mission, The Commanding Officer 
had told these young soldiers, soon to be 
sent to all corners of the earth and now 
trained in the arts of communication, 
that they were going to represent, not 
only the United States of America, but 
the free nations of the world in their 
life-and-death struggle with communism. 
He informed them that there would be 
perhaps ten communist propaganda 
agents for every one of them. Their duty, 
he affirmed, was not only to represent 
our country worthily and to create friend- 
ly relations with the people of occupied 
countries, but to communicate to our own 
soldiers a sense of the urgency of up- 
holding the democratic way of life and 
its cherished values in their own persons, 
Only thus, he said, can communism be 
defeated. 

Would that the young people of our 
church could have such a sense of mis- 
sion. Too many of them think of the 
church as just another social club with 
an aura of misty idealism. How wonder- 
ful if they come to think of it as a re- 
demptive community and they themselves 
as its very life force. One fine Christian 
high school girl did. As I talked with 
her, she expressed great concern about 
three brilliant boys in her school who 
are agnostics. They are not members of 
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EDITORIAL 


Andrews and Men’s Work 


The appointment of Ernest A. (Andy) 
Andrews, Jr., to the head of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Men’s Work program under 
the Board of Christian Education is re- 
ceiving widespread and enthusiastic sup- 
port. In his years as an associate in this 
important program Mr. Andrews has 
demonstrated his ability to get the job 
done. 

The task of succeeding Jap Patterson 
will not be an easy one, but Mr. Andrews 
will bring different talents and experi- 
ences to bear upon the program while he 
and his colleagues conserve the best ad- 
vances that have been made in the past. 

Asked by THE OvuTLook for a state- 
ment in regard to the program, the new 
executive has stressed the promise of the 
development of men’s work based op 
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MEN’S EXECUTIVE—E. A. (Andy) 
Andrews, Jr., is the new head of 
Presbyterian, U.S., Men’s Work. 


several factors which he specifies as fol- 
lows: 


“The enthusiastic endorsement of Men’s 
Work by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion; the backing of fine leaders in the 
past on the solid foundation in Men’s 
Work which they struggled to build; a 
deeper understanding on the part of men 
of the work for which the church is re- 
sponsible; the participation of the clergy 
in this entire effort; the growing accept- 
ance of the purposes of Men of the Church 
by the clergy; the number and calibre of 
consecrated laymen now leading our Men’s 
Work program in the synods and presby- 
teries and in local churches; the great 
work which challenges Presbyterian men 
at the present time.” 


In looking forward to the accomplish- 
ments of the tasks challenging the Men’s 
Work program, Mr. Andrews expresses 
the hope that the Division of Men’s Work 
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her church or social set. Unable to cope 
with them in argument, she sought the 
names of books or articles that might 
help them re-think their lost faith. Was 
not this girl on the front line of Chris- 
tian communication ? 

The church that we love and hope to 
serve and which is the body of Christ 
is not an end in herself, as many Chris- 
tians believe. Like her Lord she was 
sent into the world to communicate God’s 
inexhaustible love to all men: the un- 
godly, the underprivileged, the proud, 
the humble and the forgotten. The ur- 
gency of our task is that we possess those 
timeless truths and those creative atti- 
tudes by which alone the hate of men 
can be turned into compassion and the 
destructive fury of men’s devices into 
the healing of the nations. But these 
redemptive truths and attitudes will be 
ineffective unless the church is a true 
community despite diversity within and 
enmity without and is able to demon- 
strate to the world how the Creator in- 


tended that men should live on the earth. 


Young Minister's Task 

The young minister, like the Christian 
layman and the youth of the church, goes 
out into a world where these truths and 
this spirit are little known and still less 
practiced. But he is not alone. It will 
always be the historic community of faith 
that will speak through him and pray 
through him, that will uplift his hands, 
deepen his accents, enlarge his sympa- 
thies, enrich with sacred meanings the 
symbols he uses and impart to them a 
perpetual relevance to the deepest needs 
of men everywhere. In so communicating 
he will have the awareness of being sent 
and of being grateful for being sent. 

In West Africa a quarter of a century 
ago, a man lay on a hospital cot, still 
weak and helpless but with a new hope 
surging in his breast. He looked up into 
the seamed, haggard face of Dr. Schweit- 
zer and said: “Who sent you?” The 
compassionate physicians replied: “The 
Man of Nazareth sent me.” 


may lead the way to a re-emphasis upon: 

“The aims and purposes of the whole 
Men’s Work program, an analysis of cur- 
rent materials and approaches; that it 
may stress training at every organiza- 
tional level, study the implications of the 
new curriculum study for Men’s Work, 
re-think our convention program, examine 
our role in the field of Christian voca- 
tion, strengthen our relationships with 
other boards and agencies, get our staff 
to full strength, take advantage of the cur- 
rent interest in church officer training, 
and involve men in a deeper consideration 
of the true ministry of the laity.” 

Andy Andrews will certainly have the 
good wishes and the loyal support of the 
entire church as he takgs the leadership 
of this important part of the denomina- 
tional program. 


Continuing Education 


In its significant program of continu- 
ing education for ministers, the library 
of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia reports that it now offers 27 read- 
ing courses, with guides and books sent 
by mail (without charge to ministers and 
church workers who are interested in such 
studies). No written work is involved. 

Newest addition to the list of studies 
is one on “Makers of American Chris- 
tianity,” by THE OUTLOOK’s co-editor, 
Ernest Trice Thompson, professor of 
church history at the seminary. The li- 
brary’s Booknotes publication describes 
the reading course as follows: 

“Dr. Thompson .. . has prepared a brief 
guide to the outstanding biographies of 
the leading figures in the history of the 
church in America. After recommending 
a book surveying the period, he notes a 
single volume of brief biographical sketch- 
es, and then offers a selection of biogra- 
phies chosen in ten categories, such as 
Founding Fathers, Colonial Awakeners, 
Missionary Heroes, Revivalists, etc. This 
study of some of the dominant personali- 
ties in American church life should prove 
one of the most interesting and valuable 
courses that the program offers.” 

The seminary’s president, James A. 
Jones, announced to the alumni recently 
that the extensive program in continuing 
education has been underwritten by one 
family to the extent of the annual income 
on an endowment of more than $300,000. 
Other major features in the program: 
pastors brought to the seminary in teams 
of four or five for two-weeks of guided 
study under terms of the Tower Scholar- 
ship program; seminary classes brought 
back to the campus just after commence- 
ment for intensive study for several days; 
and ministers returned to the campus for 
a month’s work during the summer. 


Florida College Dean 


The dean of the newly formed Florida 
Presbyterian College in St. Petersburg 
will be John M. Bevan, presently profes- 
sor of psychology at Davidson College. 
Dr. Bevan will join with President Wil- 
liam H. Kadel in choosing division 
heads, key faculty members and in de- 
veloping the curriculum. 
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Footnote to 1 Peter 1:22-2:3. 


HOW IS LOVE POSSIBLE? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


e*PFVHOU SHALT LOVE...” How 

simple to say, what a struggle to 
do! Those who reject Christianity often 
do so at this point. This central and first 
commandment (so the complaint goes) 
is vague and impossible. In other words, 
even if we knew what it meant we could 
not obey it. Mohammedans, for exam- 
ple, have been known to admit freely 
that the ideals of Jesus, meaning love in 
particular, are higher than those of Mo- 
hammed; but Mohammed took into ac- 
count what men can actually do, and 
Jesus did not. It is better, they argue, 
to be a Mohammedan following the pos- 
sible low road, than to be a Christian al- 
ways dreaming about the high road that 
no man can travel. 

(Incidentally, when you find someone 
converted from Islam, you will usually 
learn that what wrought the miracle 
was not an idea nor an argument, but 
the discovery of someone who actually 
does walk the high road. But that is 
another story.) 

Jesus surely did not suppose that he 
was talking nonsense when he said “Love 
thy neighbor.” Love is not vague, it is 
simply all-inclusive. It is general, not 
specific. But there is as clear-cut a dis- 
tinction between love and not-love as 
between white and black. (Also as many 
shades of grey in between, but that 
again is another story.) Love means con- 
cern, desire for welfare; we don’t have 
to be taught what it is to love ourselves; 
it comes naturally. What Jesus means, 
and he spells it out in the Golden Rule, 
is that this constantly scheming interest, 
this passionate desire not to miss any- 
thing good, which we turn on all the 
time for our own benefit, should be turned 
to the benefit of others—and this, not 
with some left-over part of our hearts, 
but with sympathy and enthusiasm out 
of a full heart. 


UT HOW is this possible? Jesus was 

not the dreamer the Mohammedan 
makes him out to be. He was very prac- 
tical, and he “knew what was in man.” 
But he seldom gave detailed directives. 
Like Confucius of an earlier time, Jesus 
would see that his pupils got one corner 
of an idea, and then they would have to 
find the other three corners for them- 
selves. This may be rough on us, but 
at least it should dispel any illusions of 
infallibility on our part. 

Peter, however, being of a distinctly 
lower and more prosaic type of mind than 
Jesus, made some highly practical sug- 
gestions to show how love is possible in 
the first place, as well as how it works. 
It would be absurd to think that even an 
inspired saint can say everything in 
seven verses; however, with these seven 
verses before us we can see three things. 
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We may call them the prerequisites of 
love, or preconditions of love, or love’s 
foundations. But whatever you call them, 
we can see three facts, expressed in three 
verbs in the indicative mood, which if 
true make love possible. 

First: “Having purified your souls by 
your obedience to the truth... .” (Not 
quite the indicative, but still it refers to 
a fact.) There seems to be a slight un- 
orthodoxy here, but we must let that pass. 
The point is that the persons to whom 
St. Peter is writing (we also, if we will 
take it) have that first precondition of 
love, a purified soul. Lest this seem too 
hazy, Peter goes on—purified by obe- 
dience to the truth. The soul unpurified, 
the soul disobedient to truth or careless of 
it, is not capable of love, of course. The 
soul puffed up with that root of all lies, 
“T am the most important person in the 
world; I am the center of my universe,” 
cannot begin to love. 

We might note in passing that Saint 
Peter uses the word “soul” more often 
than any other New Testament writer. 
He uses the word as often in this one 
letter as Paul does in thirteen. He means 
something more by it than just “person.” 
He mean the inner J, the essential self 
which is not physical at all. He knows 
that if love is not there it is nowhere. 

Second: “You have been born anew.” 
Strange that Christians should need to 
be told this. But if Saint Peter found 
it necessary to say this, we need to say 
it to ourselves. We are often in danger 
of saying, “I can’t,” in the face of some 
great opportunity, some challenge to holi- 
ness, and especially some challenge to 
love. We forget whose we are. We think 
of being born again as if it were some 
experience we could remember, whereas 
it is more usually something as unre- 
memberable as our first birth. We know 


we were physically born by the fact that 
our bodies are active. We know we are 
spiritually born by the fact that our 
spirits are active. The point is that when 
we say “I can’t” we mean literally that, 
and it is true. I cannot, by myself. But 
being born again means to begin to be 
able to say, “Not I—Christ lives in me.”’ 
When the twelve spies came back from 
Canaan, ten of them said, ‘‘We are not 
able,” but Caleb said, “We are well 
able.” They were both right, for “we” 
did not mean the same thing in the two 
reports. The ten pessimists meant, “We 
Israelites”; Caleb meant, ‘“‘We Israelites 
—and God.” 

Love my enemy? No, not even my 
neighbor, if you are asking me to do it. 
But when you are asking God-and-me, 
and this is how it is if I am born again, 
then I have no right to say No when the 
very God whose Spirit now lives in me, 
gives me my orders. 


HIRD: “Vou have tasted the kind- 
ness of the Lord.” There are some 
experiences in which one has to be on 
the receiving end before one knows quite 
what it means. One may think oneself 
generous until one is the recipient of a 
truly unselfishly generous act. One may 
think one knows what it is to be helpful 
until one is in deep trouble and there 
finds a real helper. It is so with love, in 
the profound Christian meaning of that 
word. A person may scramble around 
with a grudging, self-seeking, even self- 
advertising kind of “love,” cautiously 
insisting on guarantees, very careful not 
to overdo, anxious not to use up his small 
store of good-nature;—supposing all the 
time that this is all God asks, and maybe 
a little more. And then some blessed but 
abashing day this person experiences the 
“kindness of the Lord’’—at last he tastes 
the wine of the New Covenant. He be- 
comes aware of the blood poured out for 
him. 
Thenceforward he can truly love be- 
cause now he knows what Love means. 
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U. S. Assembly—Atlanta 


GREATER FUNDS FOR BUILDING 
ARE PROVIDED BY NEW PLAN 


A plan whereby as much as $5,000,000 
may be loaned to Presbyterian, U. S., 
churches for construction needs will be 
presented to the Atlanta General Assem- 
bly this year. If approved, churches will 
be able to borrow $50,000 and in some 
cases $75,000, compared with present 
loans of $10,000 to an established church 
and $25,000 to a new church. 

The new plan, which has been studied 
for some months, will increase the 
Board’s lending capacity to four or five 
times the present figure. Instead of lend- 
ing funds directly from the Board of 
Church Extension, a portion of the funds 
now being used for these direct loans 
will serve instead as a guarantee fund, 
backing up larger loans to be made by 
commercial lending agencies. By putting 
into a funded reserve a minimum of 15% 
of the amount of each loan approved, 
the Board can guarantee the lending 
agencies against loss. The guarantee 
fund, it is expected, will enable borrow- 
ing churches to secure a more favorable 
rate of interest than can be obtained 
by direct negotiations with a lending 
agency. 

Guarantee funds will be placed in 
escrow, but the church will earn interest 
from these escrow funds so that the 
guarantee fund will increase, thereby 
providing further guaranteed loans. The 
Board hopes also to add to the amount 
available for guarantee funds by con- 
tributing the principal and interest pay- 
ments received on direct loans now made 
to churches. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern building; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








It is expected, under the proposed 
plan, that churches will be able to secure 
loans of $50,000 to $75,000, which, when 
added to the congregations’ own resources 
and the help that presbyteries may be 
able to give, will speed up a church’s 
first building program. 

The Board of Church Extension will 
have to start with a sum far below the 
eventual $5,000,000 goal of the plan— 
a $100,000 deposit as a beginning sum. 


Evangelism Program 

At the same meeting, the Board of 
Church Extension approved a far reach- 
ing three-year evangelism program that 
will culminate in 1961, the year of the 
centennial celebration of the U. S. church. 
The years are designated as follows: 

1959—“Deepening the Concern” of 
all members with an emphasis upon 


prayer. 
1960—“Renewing the Congregation,” 
through worship, reclaiming inactive 


members, and self-examination by each 
member. 

1961—‘“Mission to the Nation,” join- 
ing with Presbyterian churches of the 
nation in the program. 

A feature of the October 1960 program 
calls for 75 Presbyterian Cavalcades in 
the major cities of the South during the 
first two weeks of October. 

An additional man will be employed 
as an assistant secretary during the 1959- 
61 effort. 

The Board also approved a $10,000 
contribution in a one-year experimental 
program for the Stuart Robinson Me- 
morial church of Louisville, Ky., in seek- 
ing to meet the problems of the inner- 
city church. 





Negro Gains 
Reports to the Board indicated that 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Coeducational Junior College 

At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

* Basic Liberal Arts 

¢ Terminal Business Education 

* Voice + Piano + Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
for women, approved town residences for 
men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunities. 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. 


John P. Montgomery, President 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Second Semester begins January 26, 1959 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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U.P. USA WOMEN—Emily Gibbes 
has been named executive secretary 
of the Women’s Department of the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Board of 
Christian Education. 





during the past five years the Negro 
membership of the church has increased 
40.8%, or three times the rate of growth 
of the Assembly as a whole. Giving by 
Negro churches during this period has 
increased 100%, with the greatest in- 
creases in churches that are members of 
geographical presbyteries rather than in 
separate all-Negro presbyteries. The 
churches in the all-Negro presbyteries 
have increased 7.5% in five years, while 
the others have grown 101.5%. The giv- 
ing record shows a 26.9% gain compared 
with 40@% where Negro churches are in 
predominantly white presbyteries. 


Presbytery Tables Move to 
Commend Virginia Governor 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—A resolu- 
tion congratulating Gov. J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr., of Virginia on “a successful 
beginning in the program of desegrega- 
tion in public schools” was tabled by 
Washington City Presbytery when some 
ministers objected to it. If the governor 
is praised now, they said, he should be 
condemned for his past espousal of mas- 
sive resistance to Supreme Court deci- 
sions. 

The resolution was presented by the 
Social Education and Action committee 
of the group which includes Presbyterian 
churches in northern Virginia that are 
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affiliated with the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

In sponsoring the proposed state- 
ment, Thomas W. Nissley of Arlington 
(Va.) Presbyterian church said that in 
comparison with situations that devel- 
oped in other states, “there was apparent 
to us” integrity in the action of Virginia. 

But Robert P. Johnson of 15th Street 
church, here, said the resolution’s lan- 
guage was “excessive” in relation to “the 
governor who has published unsavory 
and un-Christian statements about a 
whole race of people.” 

O. Thomas Miles of Takoma Park 
(Md.) Presbyterian church said, “This 
is hardly the time to praise Virginia or 
its governor. If we do that, we should 
condemn them for things done previ- 
ously.” 

After considerable discussion, the 
ministers voted, to return the resolution 
to committee with instructions to re- 
phrase it and distribute mimeographed 
copies in time for action at a future meet- 
ing. 


Barbour Speaks to 


Men in Sacramento 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. (RNS)—Presi- 
dent Clifford E. Barbour of Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
called on Presbyterian men here to put 
their faith in God, instead of in modern 
material things. 

“Our faith seems directed elsewhere,” 
he said, “in our economic structure, in 


our scientific knowledge, in our missile 
program, in social prestige, in physio- 
logical stability and in old age security. 

He delivered the keynote address be- 
fore some 2,000 delegates at the Western 
Area meeting of the National Council of 
United Presbyterian Men. In was one of 
three area gatherings with the overall 
theme “Building on Your Most Holy 
Faith” being held in Wichita, Kans., and 
New York, besides Sacramento. 

Representing 3,300 local chapters 
with some 400,000 members, the Na- 
tional Council is the laymen’s organiza- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


Plans for WCC Assembly 
In Ceylon Being Made 


GENEVA (RNS)—Questions that ‘‘come 
out of the life of the churches and are 
live issues for their members” will be 
emphasized at the Third General As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
at Peradeniya, Ceylon, in December 
1961. 

WCC headquarters here said these live 
issues will be considered under three sec- 
tions dealing with the unity of the 
church, witness of the church and service 
of the church. 

General theme of the assembly will be: 
“Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” 
The theme will be related to the ‘‘mis- 
sionary dimension of Christ’s work 
through his church in the world, the 


spiritual and ethical demands of his pur- 
pose on individual Christians and 
churches, and Christ’s fashioning and 
empowering his church in its struggle 
with the powers of darkness.” 

More than 600 leading churchmen 
from the 171 Protestant, Orthodox, An- 
glican and Old Catholic member com- 
munions of the WCC in 53 countries are 
expected to attend the assembly. 

Originally scheduled for 1960, the 
assembly was postponed a year to give 
member bodies of the International Mis- 
sionary Council extra time to discuss a 
proposal for merging the IMC with the 
WCC. Final integration action is slated 
to be taken at the World Council assem- 
bly. 

The WCC was formed at its first 
assembly in 1948 at Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands. Its second assembly was 
held in 1954 at Evanston, Ill. 


Race Pronouncements 
Must Reach the Pews 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS) — Pronounce- 
ments against racial discrimination made 
by Protestant national bodies must reach 
“the people in the pews” to have any 
effect on the race problem, a Negro 
Methodist bishop said here. 

Bishop Willis J. King of New Or- 
leans, La., said the question is not wheth- 
er major denominations at their annual 
meetings express the “Christian point of 
view” concerning integration. 

“The problem is to get these expres- 
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Table chatter? 


It can be as important 
to them — and you — 
as a “Summit Conference’ 





Over the dinner table several million Americans will argue: 
Should Johnny or Jane go to college? If so, to which college? 


The Johnnys and Janes, several million of them, will participate 
actively or passively, wholeheartedly or resentfully, while mothers, 
fathers, sisters, and brothers pull and haul at a problem they only 
partly understand, Johnny and Jane and their parents need help on 
these important questions. 


The decisions of these young people and their parents will deter- 
mine whether we have an adequate supply of educated talent to per- 
form the intricate tasks of modern society and to provide the broad 
basis of leadership essential to democracy. 


The decisions of Johnny and Jane and their fathers and mothers 
should involve more than considering the training of the intellect: 
they should take into consideration character development, the 
growth of faith, the development of a Christian person. 


Your Presbyterian Church provides help for Johnny and Jane 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GUIDANCE PROGRAM, assisting young 
people in determining their abilities and aptitudes and in choosing 
a vocation in which their lives can be of greatest worth. You should 
know about it and use it. 


TWENTY-SEVEN PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS, dedicated to the principle that the intellectual and the spir- 
itual should be combined into one educational whole. Consider a 
Presbyterian college when you select a college. 

WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIP, organized to bring Christian 
influences under church auspices to all campuses. Urge all young 
people to identify themselves on arrival at college with the West- 
minster Fellowship. 

LOANS AND GRANTS, aiding worthy students to receive a col- 
lege education, provided by the Board of Christian Education, our 


Presbyterian colleges, and many individual churches. Investigate 
these opportunities. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


f Z by BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Re PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


— BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





KEEP IT BRIGHT 






sions which are adopted at the big na- 
tional conclaves down to the people in 
the pews and into the thinking and prac- 
tices of the common life of people of all 
races and classes,” he declared. 

The bishop, former president of Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary here, ad- 
dressed the Fourth Quadrennial Convo- 
cation of the Methodist Southeastern 
Jurisdiction. The New Orleans area, 
which he heads is part of the Central 
(all-Negro) Jurisdiction. 

“It is not a question of whites versus 
Negroes,” he said, “but a matter of co- 
operation between Christians of the two 
racial groups who happen to come from 
different racial backgrounds. 

“T am convinced that the church, es- 
pecially the Methodist Church which has 
the largest number of Negro members 
of any predominantly white Protestant 
denomination in America, is presented 
with a challenge in this situation which 
could make it a blessing to all mankind 
if it could lead the way in helping Chris- 
tians realize the oneness of all men in 
Jesus Christ.” 


Stress on Religion 
In Schools Is Asked 


ATLANTIC City, N.J. (RNs)—A prom- 
inent Protestant clergyman warned the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators at its 91st annual meeting here 
that the principle of church-state separa- 
tion must never “deteriorate” into sep- 
aration of God from education. 

Louis H. Evans of Los Angeles, min- 
ister-at-large of the United Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, told some 
15,000 delegates that “the spirit must 
have its place in education.” 

“The ‘free exercise of religion’ in the 
Bill of Rights,” he said, “does not mean 
the ‘extermination of religion.’ ” 

Observing that 96 per cent of Ameri- 
cans believe in God, Dr. Evans declared 
that the other four per cent have no right 
to secularize the educational process. 

“Recognition of God is an obligation 
of the public schools,” he said, stressing 
however that this did not mean the “in- 
terpretation” of God. 

“The ‘fruits of faith,’ ” he pointed out, 
“need not include the ‘forms of faith’ 
which have no place in our public schools 
but are for the churches to propagate 
each in its own way.” 

Asserting that Communism “is chal- 
lenging us with a great sense of mission,” 
the clergyman deplored the lack of a 
“definite drive in life” in many Ameri- 
can students. 





CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
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JESUS ON THE CROSS 


By. ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for March 22, 1959 
Luke 23:18-49 Print vss. 33-46 


Through all the Christian centuries 
the cross has been the most widely uti- 
lized Christian symbol. What does it 
mean when we build this symbol into 
our churches, when we wear it about our 
necks, when we employ it as an emblem 
(for example, the Red Cross, or the Blue 
Cross), or when we refer to it in our 
prayers. 

To answer this question we need to 
go back to the story of the crucifixion of 
our Lord. 


The Crucifixion 

We read in the Synoptic Gospels that 
they came against Jesus with swords and 
staves, and after Judas had embraced 
him they “laid hands upon him” (Mark 
14:46) and bound him (John 18:12). 
We can be quite sure that the mob which 
seized him under such circumstances 
treated him none too gently, even though 
the details are not supplied. Jesus was 
taken first to Annas, the father-in-law 
of Caiaphas, the High Priest. During 
the course of the examination one of 
the officers struck him with his fist 
(John 18:22). After Jesus had been 
condemned by the Sanhedrin he was 
turned over to the guards to be kept until 
morning. They amused themselves by 
maltreating their helpless prisoner. To 
show their contempt they spat upon him. 
They covered his face, and struck him 
with their fists, saying, Prophesy to us, 
you Christ: who is it that struck you? 
(Mt. 27:28) And the guards received 
him with blows. Pilate sent Jesus to 
Herod, hoping thus to be rid of the neces- 
sity of condemning an innocent man. 
And Herod, with his soldiers, treated 
him with contempt and mocked him. And, 
arraying him in gorgeous apparel, sent 
him back to Pilate (Luke 23:11). 

After Pilate gave way to the rulers and 
the mob who were clamoring for Jesus’ 
crucifixion he ordered him to be scourged. 
After the scouraging the soldiers who had 
him in charge led him back to the court 
of the Governor’s palace, and amused 
themselves by making sport of his claims 
to be a king. In imitation of the royal pur- 
ple they threw about him a scarlet robe, 
probably some old officer’s or soldier’s 
coat. They twisted together some twigs 
from a thorn bush and pressed it upon his 
head in derisive imitation of the laurel 
wreath worn on festal occasions by the 
Roman emperors. They put a reed in his 
hand to represent the royal scepter. Then 
they knelt down before him and mocked 
him saying, Hail, King of the Jews. 
Then, to show their contempt for such a 
king, they spat upon him, and took the 
reed and smote him upon the head and 
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some struck him with their fists. 

Plutarch tells us that it was the cus- 
tom to make the condemned man carry 
his own cross, or at least one of its two 
beams. Luke says that Jesus’ burden 
was laid upon a man named Simon who 
came from Cyrene, in Northern Africa. 
Alexander and Rufus, mentioned by 
Mark as the sons of Simon, later became 
noted Christians. Perhaps it was during 
this walk to Calvary that Simon, who 
doubtless rebelled against the degrading 
task forced upon him, first learned to 
love the sufferer whom he relieved. 

Jesus was followed to the cross by a 
large group of sympathizers, including a 
goodly number of women. Their demon- 
strations of grief touched him to the 
heart. (It is interesting, by the way, 
that in the Gospels there is no instance 
of a woman ever being hostile to Christ.) 
There arises before his eyes the coming 
doom of Jerusalem and characteristically, 
thinking more of their sorrows than his 
own, he cries: “Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children.” It is of the 
destruction of Jerusalem at the hands of 
the Roman army that he is thinking, the 
horrors from which he had so persistently 
sought to save them. Compare Luke 
19:41-44; Matthew 23:37-39; Luke 21: 
20-23. 

And when they came unto the place 
which is called the Skull (Golgotha in 
Hebrew, Calvary in Latin, probably 
called the skull because of its shape), 
there they crucified him. Death by cru- 
cifixion was the most degrading death 
known to the Romans, and one of the 
cruelest ever invented by man. Death, 
which came from exhaustion, might be 
postponed even for days. Few more ter- 
rible means of execution could be de- 
vised. Pain, thirst, the torture of insects, 
exposure to brutal spectators, the horror 
of rigid fixation, all continuing inter- 
minably, combined to make it a supreme 
humiliation and torture (Branscomb). 


Father, Forgive Them 

Jesus’ first thought as he hung there 
on the cross was of his enemies—mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin who had engineered 
the plot, and stood there gloating over his 
humiliation, the guards who had mocked 
him, Pilate who yielded to political pres- 
sure and sentenced him to death, the 
soldiers who had driven the nails into 
his body—‘Father,” he said, “forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

“Not in the lecture-room or in the pul- 
pit is forgiveness here preached, but by a 
man in agony, more cruelly wronged and 


as dreadfully hurt as any who was ever 
done to death in France or Belgium or 


the world over. There was a crown of 
thorns on his head, nails tearing his flesh 
and a crowd of sightseers making sport 
below. The kiss of Judas must have been 
smarting still and, worst of all, there was 
the agony in his mother’s upturned face. 
At this moment he preached forgiveness, 
and found a reason why those who hated 
him and hurt his mother might be for- 
given” (H. R. L. Shepherd, Two Days 
Before). 

“They know not what they do.” They 
knew, of course, that they were torturing 
a fellow-being, but they did not really 
know—any of them—what their act 
meant—or to whom it was done. 

Can we pray this prayer—ought we to 
pray this prayer—today? Says Shep- 
herd: 


“Left to ourselves we should much pre- 
fer to give a general forgiveness all 
around, exempting one or two who are 
really the ‘limit,’ as if our dear Lord had 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive everybody except 
Judas, and the man who plaited the crown 
of thorns, and the man who drove in the 
nails.” 


But there were no exceptions in Jesus’ 
prayer. Should there be any in ours? 
If we pray that God should forgive, does 
that mean that we must forgive? “For- 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors.” Can we expect God to forgive 
our own sins unless we do forgive? 


This Day . . . with Me in Paradise 


While Jesus hung in mortal agony 
the soldiers amused themselves by dicing 
for his garments. Joseph Fort Newton 
wrote, not long after the first World 
War: 

“There have been many like these sol- 
diers unmoved by the most pitiful tragedy, 
save by what they could get out of it. 
In the Great War when mothers gave their 
sons, wives their husbands, and men them- 
selves, and the nation poured out its 
money in a passion of service, the profi- 
teer thought only of his own greed. He 
had no call for service; he saw only a 
chance to get rich. He got rich, but his 
wealth is blood money.” 

Are there any such today? 

Meanwhile the people stood beholding. 
Plummer says the word implies vulgar 
curiosity, staring as at a spectacle. A. T. 
Robertson thinks, on the other hand, that 
it gives a graphic picture of people un- 
able to do anything but gaze. The latter 
interpretation seems somehow to be near- 
er to the probable facts. Luke makes it 
clear (vss. 27-31) that he had been fol- 
lowed to the cross by a large group of 
sympathizers. Now the common people 
who had always loved him stood by help- 
less—as the common people always do 
—in Russia, China, or the United States 
—when tragedy comes. What else can 
they do? The rulers, on the other hand, 
scoffed at him, taunting him with his 
helplessness. ‘‘He saved others,” they 
cried, “let him save himself, if this is the 
Christ of God, his Chosen.” The soldiers, 
weary of doing nothing, joined in mak- 
ing fun of him, saying, “If you are the 
King of the Jews, save yourself.” With 
scorn, we may suppose, for Jesus and 
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his countrymen, they set up over his head 
the accusation: “This is Jesus, the King 
of the Jews.” 

The hierarchy had contrived for the 
malefactors to be crucified with Jesus, 
no doubt as an added insult. At first they 
joined with the crowd in mocking Jesus. 
One of them continued to rail on him. 
The other for some reason changed his 
attitude? Why? Perhaps, as Godet sug- 
gests: 

“He had been struck all at once with 
the contrast between the holiness which 
shone in Jesus’ and of his own crimes. 
Then the meekness with which Jesus let 
himself be led to punishment, and espe- 
cially his prayers for his executioners had 
taken hold of his conscience and heart. 
The title, ‘Father,’ which Jesus gave to 
God at the very moment when God was 
treating him in so cruel a manner had 
revealed in him a Being who was living 
in an intimate relation to Jehovah, and 
led him to feel his divine greatness.” 


The prayer which Jesus had just of- 
fered to God encouraged the robber him- 
self to sue for mercy. ‘‘Jesus,” he said, 
“remember me when you come in your 
kingly power.” He had no thought of 
the resurrection, but he knew that some 
day the Messiah must have a Kingdom. 
In his reply, Jesus stresses the word 
“today,” contrasting the nearness of the 
promised happiness with the remote 
future to which the prayer of the thief 
refers. “Today you will be with me in 
Paradise.” The Greek suggests not 
merely “in my company,” but “sharing 
with me” its joys. The word “Paradise” 


is a Persian word and is used in the 
Scriptures with various senses. Jesus 
neither confirms nor corrects Jewish be- 
liefs on the subject. ‘He assures the pen- 
itent that he will do far more than re- 
member him at some unknown time in 
the future: this very day he will have 
him in his company in a place of security 
and bliss.” No words could more clearly 
reveal Jesus’ love for sinners, the con- 
sciousness of his power to save. 


Father into Thy Hands 


It was nine o’clock in the morning 
when they crucified Jesus. At twelve 
o’clock a darkness came over the sky and 
continued till three. Perhaps, as David 
Smith suggests, it was a dense haze, 
portending in that volcanic region the 
approach of an earthquake. Just as Jesus 
expired the earthquake came. One of its 
effects was the rending of the veil 
which divided the Holy Place from the 
Holy of Holies, that secret shrine which 
none but the chief priest might enter, and 
even he but once a year, not without 
blood. 

“To the disciples, viewing it in the light 
of after events, it justly seemed no mere 
mischance. They recognized in it a sym- 
bol of the opening of a way of access into 
God’s presence, a new and living way 
consecrated by the blood of the Savior’s 
sacrifice for the sin of the world (Hebrews 
9:19-22).” 

At that moment Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” It was the prayer (from 
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THE BEST OF A. T. ROBERTSON 





Broadman Press publishes four books by A. T. Robertson—newly revised— 
that represent the best of his thinking and writing. 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 
Revised by Heber F. Peacock 


Using an expository approach rather than detailed commentary, 
this book brings out the peculiarly modern note in the emphasis 
upon social problems and reality in religion found in James. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 
Revised by Heber Peacock 


A most enlightening interpretation of Mark’s Gospel. Now avail- 


Other revisions of A. T. Robertson’s books to be released 


Revised by W. C. Strickland 
A paragraph-by-paragraph commentary of Philippians. 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 


An important commentary on the Epistle to the Colossians. 


At your bookstore 
BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 


$2.75 


$2.50 


Fall, 
$2.95 


$2.75 





Psalm 31:5) which a Jewish child was 
taught to pray before he fell asleep. With 
these words Jesus breathed his last. 

The centurion,in command was greatly 
moved. He said, “Certainly this man 
was innocent.” The people returned to 
their homes beating their breasts. Many, 
if not most of them had had no share 
in clamoring for Christ’s death. Those 
who had taken part had been hounded on 
by the priests and now felt remorse for 
what they had done. Meanwhile, Jesus’ 
disciples, including the faithful band of 
women from Galilee, stood some distance 
off, seeing these things. They had aban- 
doned all hope, but their love for Jesus 
could never die. 

So Luke describes the death of Jesus. 
What does it mean? Wrote J. H. Snow- 
den: 

“We can never penetrate into its full 
meaning. But only in the presence of this 
cross can we know man, how deep is his 
sin and how great is his worth. Only in 
the presence of the cross can we know 
God: how inexorable is his justice and 
how infinite is his love. The love of God 
in Christ, the worth of man, the sinful- 
ness of earth and the holiness of heaven, 
all these were gloriously manifested, when 
on that green hill so far away the dear 
Lord was crucified.” 


Emi] Brunner says: 


“Only at the cross of Christ does man 
see fully what it is that separates him 
from God, yet it is here alone that he 
perceives that he is no longer separated 
from God. ... It is thus that he is God, 
the One who comes, the One who comes 
to us in reality; who comes in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, the one who himself pays 
the price, himself bears the penalty, him- 
self overcomes all that separats us from 
him—really overcomes it, does not merely 
declare that it exists.” 


Let us return now to our original ques- 
tion? What does the cross mean to us? 
Or perhaps better, what should it mean 


to us? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 





AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 
Visit 22 countries in Asia, Africa, 
Holy Land, Europe July 5-August 28. 
All-expense price $2,289.00 from home 
airport, first class hotels, all meals, 
sightseeing, native guides, taxes, tips, 


etc. 

Write 
Dr. and Mrs. Bruce H. Price, conductors, 
First Baptist Church, Newport News, Va. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


FOR SALE 


FURNISHED MONTREAT COTTAGE FOR 

SALE. Large, choice location. Kentucky 
Road. Pine panelled. Stone fireplace. Three 
bedrooms. Outdoor grill. All utilities elec- 
tric. Reasonable. MARION G. BRADWELL, 
COVENANT CHURCH, ALBANY, GEOR- 
GIA. 


























POSITION WANTED 


MINISTER OF MUSIC seeks placement. 

59 graduate, married, no children, with 
BA and MM desires position preferably on 
West Coast. Write, Box 75, Robbinsville. 
N. J. 
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BOOK NOTES 


EUCHARIST AND SACRIFICE. By Gustav 
Aulen. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 207 
PP-, $3.50. 

“At every ecumenical gathering the 
Lord’s Supper appears as a witness and 
as am accuser: a witness to the unity 
which ought to find visible expression, 
and an accuser against the schisms which 
exist.” (p. xiii) Gustav Aulen (retired 
Bishop of the Church of Sweden) has 
made appreciable contributions to the 
World Council of Churches “conversa- 
tions,”’ official and unofficial, over a num- 
ber of years. In Part I of this book 
Bishop Aulen reviews the discussions on 
inter-communion at Edinburgh, 1937, 
and at Lund, 1952, describing contrast- 
ing points of view as he sees them. Bishop 
Aulen devotes most of his space to the 
Reformation, wisely limiting his discus- 
sion to an exposition of Luther’s special 
contributions, and to the teachings of 
the New Testament, especially those hav- 
ing to do with Sacrifice. The author is 
hopeful that the Christian Churches ul- 
timately may find a oneness concerning 
the Lord’s Supper. Indeed he feels that 
both the liturgical awakenings and the 
trends in biblical studies are favorable 
to ecumenicity at the table of the Lord. 
He is confident of the usefulness of con- 
tinuing theological “conversations” by 
representative church thinkers. He sug- 
gests that such mutual thinking will be 
fruitful as the full richness of the ‘‘mys- 
tery” is kept in mind and as the centrality 
of Sacrifice is maintained in contem- 
porary thought just as, he feels, it was 
in the Reformation and, more signifi- 
cantly, in the New Testament. This is 
an important work for a special area of 
theology, for readers familiar with the 
history of Christian thought, a clear and 
creative revealing of heart by an earnest, 
world-minded Lutheran Christian. 


PAUL LESLIE GARBER. 





Decatur, Ga. 


WITH HAPPY VOICES. By Mary Crockett 
(Mrs. M. W.) Norfleet. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va., 191 pp., $3. 


This well-planned (and illustrated) 
book, designed particularly for home use 
mostly with pre-school children but also 
of interest to those a few years older will 
doubtless be widely used. Mrs. Norfleet 
knows the challenge and the opportunity 
from her own family and personal ex- 
perience. One of her current assignments: 
editor of the children’s pages in The 
Presbyterian Survey. The brief true-to- 
life chapters in her book have great prac- 
tical and devotional value and, on the 
basis of tests, children like them. 


HOW TO REACH GROUP DECISIONS. By 
Lambert J, Case. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
Mo. 64 pp., $1.00, paper. 


This small but vital book is crammed 
with suggestions that would help to bring 
almost any organization out of the dol- 
drums and point it to a better way. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


I Believe in Immortality. John Suther- 
land Bonnell. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. $1.25. 

Concise Dictionary of Judaism. Dagobert 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $5. 

Thoughts in the Garden of Prayer. Mar- 
tha Corrine Love. Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, N. Y. $2. 

Barriers. Edited by N. C. Belth. Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith. No 
price listed. 

The Absolute Being. Jorge Talley. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y. $3. 

Meeting God Through the Best-Loved 
Chapters in the Bible. G. Ernest Thomas 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 15¢, paper. 

Meeting God Through Isaiah. J. Philip 
Hyatt. Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 15¢, 
paper. 

The Sign of the Cross. O. P. Kretzmann. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1.25, paper. 

Mary Ponders. Thornton B. Penfield, 
Jr. Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. $2. 

She Had a Magie (Mary Slessor). Brian 
O’Brien. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $4. 

Your Vocational Adventure. Jesse C. 
Burt. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$2.95, cloth. $1.65, paper. 
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...-1n rural churches 


RURAL CHURCHES IN 
TRANSITION 
by Carl A. Clark 


The author explores the status of the modern rural 
church and the solutions to some of its problems. 
Presented here is a study of changing social, 
economic, and psychological forces that affect the 
rural church. Actual case histories of churches that 
have succeeded and those that have failed offer 
help to pastors and leaders of rural churches. 


Cloth, $2.25 
Paper, $1.50 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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FUN 
gine UP 
= YOUNGSTERS 
F by Agnes K. Harris 
and Louis C. Kuehner 


20 parties for children 5 to 8, 
based on the idea of a cookbook. 
Each “recipe” has games, decora- 
tions, and refreshments that will 
catch the imagination of children and 
will make party-giving easy for you! 
Illustrated. 

Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1 


LDREN 
ensoy ¥ by Lucille E. Hein 


Recreation and activity ideas for 
7-to-12-year-olds. Parents and adults 
who work with children will find 
here a guide to making relationships 
happier for the child—and for them- 
selves. Illustrated. $3.50 


by Jesse C. Burt 


This book will acquaint high 
school and first year college-age 
youth with present-day job oppor- 
tunities and will help them under- 
stand the importance of making the 
right vocational choice. 


Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 


onoR 
wy aur LOVE AND - 
' by Scudder M. Parker 


An autobiography of a marriage— 
the story of a couple who rejected 
the “rat race” of urban living in 
order to build a richer life in the 
unfamiliar world of a Vermont farm. 
Those who enjoyed reading about 
the Parker family in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal will enjoy this story 
as well, $2.95 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 


Armando Rodriguez, chaplain at Grady 
Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., and recently pastor 
at Cairo, Ga., will become pastor of the 
Inglewood church, Nashville, Tenn., late 
this month. 

William Warner Ford, Jr., recent gradu- 
ate of Princeton Seminary, has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the First church, 
Somerville, Tenn. 

S. Evans Brown has been installed as 
associate pastor of the First church, Mid- 
land, Texas. 

W. H. Wakefield, former pastor of the 
Dillingham, N. C., and Ivy churches, and 
inactive as a minister since 1949, has 
asked Asheville Presbytery to allow him 
to demit the ministry. Action will be 
taken on this request in April. 

Thomas W. Apperson, from Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to the Candor, N. C., church. 

John H. Leith, from Auburn, Ala., to 
Union Theological Seminary, 3401 Brook 
Rd., Richmond, Va., where he has become 
a member of the faculty. 


Presbyterian U. P. USA 


Raymond L. Edie, former editor of the 
United Presbyterian, has become pastor 
of the Turtle Creek, Pa., church. 

H. Glenn Stephens, formerly associated 
with the staff of the Kentucky Council of 
Churches, is now minister of the United 
Presbyterian Center, Frenchburg, Ky. 

Warren Young, from Rochester, N. Y., 
to the Florida, N. Y., church. 

E. V. Clements, from Hialeah, Fla., to 
2205 Audley Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

Howard E. Rosebaugh, from York, 
N. Y., to Kline and Laurel Rds., Lewis- 
ton 2, N. Y. 

Harvey M. Luce, from Detroit, Mich., 
to 4508 Drayton Ct., Dayton 40, Ohio. 

Francis Alan, from West Glens Falls, 
N. Y., to State Street church, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Ralph H. Wagner, from North Kings- 
ville, Ohio, to the First church, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Leslie D. Bartlett, from New London 
P.E.IL., Canada, to the Grahams church, 
Pine Bush, N. Y. 

Charles F. Stratton, former missionary 
to Iran, is now serving the Canterbury 
church, Cornwall, N. Y. 

John G. Gammie, from Plandome, L. I., 
N. Y., to the North Shore church, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Jerald M. Shave, from New Alexandria, 
Pa., to the Taunton church, Syracuse, 
mm. Be 

Wiliam G. Holmquist, formerly of Cen- 
tral church, Rochester, N. Y., is now serv- 
ing Calvary Church, of the same city. 

Clarence B. Scoville, of Milford, Pa., is 
retiring from the active pastorate. 

Robert H. Laird, from Lincoln, Nebr., 
to assistant minister of the First church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alfred M. Deemer, from Carmichaels, 
Pa., to the Third church, Squirrel Hill, 
Pa. 

R. M. Hudson, who has been superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Memphis 
Presbytery, will begin (March 15) work 
toward the organization of a new church 
in Southwest Denver, Colo., (U.P.U.S.A.) 


CAMPUS PREACHERS 

George A. Buttrick, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, led the recent week of services at 
Davidson College. 

John F. Anderson, of the First church, 
Orlando, Fla., will lead Religious Evalua- 
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tion Week on the campus of Southwestern 
at Memphis, 


DEATHS 

E. B. Fincher, 90, died Fed. 19 in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, after an illness of several 
weeks. 

W. Plumer Mills, 75, missionary to 
China 1912-49, died Feb. 26 after a long 
illness in New York City. Following re- 
tirement in 1951 he served the Missionary 
Research Library, New York. 

Miss A. Adelaide Browne, 101, died 
Feb. 19 in Columbus, Ohio. She was a 
former missionary to India, retiring in 
1927 at the age of 70. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Supan: Arlene Schuitman, Sioux Cen- 
ter, Iowa; Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Shields, 
5837 Hoffman Ave., Philadelphia 43; 
Helen Tetley, 1166 Laird Blvd., Apt. 10, 
Town of Mt. Loyal, Montreal, Canada. 

West AFrRIcA: Edwin Cozzens, Box 35, 
Mt. Hermon, Calif. 


DCEs 

Geneva Giese, from the First church, 
Midland, Texas, to Westminster church, 
Dallas, Texas, where she is Director of 
Christian Education, effective March 15. 


YOUNG MAN OF THE YEAR 

Donald K. Langfitt, of Franklin, N. C., 
has been named, along with D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, 3d, of Sylva (OUTLOOK, March 2), 
as the Young-Man-of-the-Year for Jackson 
County. 


UTS, VA., ALUMNI 

Officers elected by the Alumni of Union 
Seminary (Va.) included: Philip A. Rob- 
erts, Clifton Forge, Va., president; Wil- 
liam R. Klein, Black Mountain, N. C., 
vice-president; W. Priestley Conyers, 3d, 
Richmond, Va., secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors: James R. Kennedy, Hinton, W. 
Va.; L. B. McKeithen, Jr., Fayetteville, 
N. C.; and Clifford R. Johnson, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


SPRUNT LECTURES 

Under a new schedule for the annual 
Sprunt Lectures at Union Seminary, 
(Va.), they will be held in the fall each 
year, this year Oct. 26-30, with these 
lecturers: Daniel Day Williams, Union 
Seminary, New York, the principal lec- 
turer; Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Semi- 
nary, Chicago; and Theodore Parker 
Ferris, Boston, Mass. 


IN EUROPE 

David A. MacLennan, Brick church. 
Rochester, N. Y., is conducting retreats 
for Protestant chaplains serving in the 
U. S. armed forces in Europe at the 
Berchtesgaden Retreat House in the 
Bavarian Alps in association with the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 


In M1AM1, FLA., religious leaders have 
joined in commending the Dade County 
School Board for admitting four Negro 
children to the Orchard Villa Elementary 
School in Florida’s first instance of racial 
integration in the public schools. 


Statesville Minister 
Leaves Association 


STATESVILLE, N. C. (RNS) — James 
Dees, who has been censured for his pro- 
segregation views, resigned as a member 
of the Statesville Ministerial Association. 

His action followed the rejection by 
the assocation of his resignation as the 
group’s president (OuTLOOK, Feb. 23). 
The association had adopted a resolu- 
tion disavowing his publicly-expressed 


views in favor of segregation. 

Mr. Dees, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
church here, is president of the newly. 
organized North Carolina Defenders of 
States’ Rights which aims at the pres- 
ervation of segregation. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Thomas A. Spragens will be inaugu- 
rated as president of Centre College 
April 21. 





* * * 

At Western Seminary, Pittsbugh, an 
eight-weeks course on “Church Business 
Management” is being taught by John 
C. Bramer, Jr., treasurer and business 
manager of the seminary, for pastors, 
seminary students, trustees, treasurers 
and financial secretaries at $20 for the 


course. 
* * * 


President Addison H. Leitch of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, is 
teaching a course, offered before, on “Be- 
ginnings in Theology for Laymen,” in 
cooperation with the Pittsburgh Organiz- 
ing Committee for the Department of the 
Laity. Those enrolling pay $5 each or 
$7.50 per couple. 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana—(M)* C. J. Matthews, Zach- 
ary; George A. Taylor, Alexandria; Carl C, 
Phillips, Crowley; (E)* Westley Chatellier, 
Baton Rouge; Dr. Edward O. Munson, Jr.; 
Mansel Slaughter, Baker. 

Louisiana-Mississippi—(M) L. S. Rounds, 
Greenville, Miss.; (E) E. W. Leech, Shreve- 
port, La. 

New Orleans—(M) James T. Anderson, 
Slidell; Ray D. Fortna, Alex W. Hunter, 
(E) Arthur C. Mueller, New Orleans; Dr. 
George F. Potter, Bogalousa; Thornwell 
Field, Fluker. 

Red River—(M) S. E. McFadden, Choud- 
rant; Frank O Brown, John M. Wilson, 
Bossier City; (E) J. H. Nelson, Minden; 
Robert G. Lawton, Jr., Shreveport; Wedon 
T. Smith, Jonesville. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 

Central Mississippi—(M) Van M. Arnold, 
Greenwood; Norman E Harper, Terry; O. 
M. Anderson, W. A. Hall, (E) O. M. Ander- 
son, Jr., T. H. Suttle, Jackson; David Fite, 
Vicksburg: Edwin White, Lexington. 

East Mississippi—(M) . F. Stewart, 
Hamilton; J. E. Watts, Jr., Athens, Ga.; 
(E) W. J. Love, Columbus; Erst Long, Rip- 
ley 

Meridian—(M) Robert Crumpton, Ocean 
Springs: Robert Lawrence, Meridian; Wil- 
liam B. Hooker, (E) Stennis Little, Meri- 
dian; D. A. McCandless, Gulfport; Clai- 
borne Koch, Pascagoula. 

Mississippi—(M) Harry N. Miller, Jr., 
Crystal Springs; (E) Regan Long, Hazel- 
hurst. 

North Mississippi—(M) W. Maynard 
Fountain, Jr., Charleston; Eugene W. Reid, 
Water Valley; (E) George McFall, Sumner; 
Norman McKenzie, Holly Springs. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 

Lafayette—(M) Frank C. Carter, Lee’s 
Summit; (E) Paul Stephens, Sedalia. 

Missouri—(M) John S. McMullen, Colum- 
bia; (E) Robert R. Blackman, Memphis. 

Potosi—(M) Earl L. Turner, New Ma- 
drid; (E) Phil Barber, Brazeau. 

St. Louis—(M) Robert E. Cogswell, Uni- 
versity City; Ronald K. Walthall; (E) John 
Creech, Troy; W. H. Feldmiller, Gerald. 

Upper Missouri—(M) Donald G. Sturg- 
ess. Plattsburg; Walter L. Brown, Jr., Ed- 
win F. Kagin, (E) Warren D. Freeman, 
Kansas City; Lloyd C. Seamans, St. Joseph; 
Byron Koch, Plattsbureg. 

*(M)—Ministers. * (E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, 
his home town is the next one listed. 
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